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“Yer en calma un crimen es 
someterlo.” (To calmly watch a crime 

is to commit it.) Jose Marti 

"Cuerpo de Christo...the Body of 
W Christ...to my ears, it always has such 

a beautifulsound. The Body of Christ 

is what | ponder when memories of 

Ghiapas come to me. 

San Cristobal de las Casas is home 
to over 30,000 Indians who have been 
expelled from their lands. For us at 

The Des Moines Catholic Worker, they 
form the nucleus of a people we serve 
in our new/old project Skolta’el Yu’un 
Wlutmaltic (Service to our people in 
20 Tail.) 

Sabas Cruz and Sister Chloe run the 
mewly serviceable SYJAC Center. 
ince no one gets a salary, Sabas also 
heads up the regional Habitat for Hu- 
manity while Sister Chloe lives with 
two other Sisters of her order at the 
fegional seminary. They are truly 
Qifted parts of that larger Cuerpo de 
Christo. 

| have know Sabas since he was a 
senager working in the Guatemalan 
Refugee Camps along the border with 
his father, Don Marcello, driving the 
truck that distributed food to the refu- 
gees while Sabas kept the peace and 
helped distribute the food. | helped 
Sabas get a small position in Omaha, 
NE, with Father Damian Zurline at Our 
Lady of Guadelupe Church when he 
graduated from the University. The 
family of Sabas has been friends and 
working partners of mine for over 15 

rs. 

in January of this year, Mark Kinney, 
| Greg Fath and | drove a Toyota Land 

Cruiser and a Nissan Station Wagon 

(both loaded with tools and materials) 
| through Dallas and Brownsville, TX, 
andalong the eastern coast of Mexico 
to the city of San Cristobal in the state 
of Chiapas. 

Once in the city, we settled in at a 
cheap hotel and began to work on the 
building of the Center. When we ar- 
tived, there was a concrete block 
structure that had no working toilets, 
no finish work, only half the glass in 
the windows, etc. The water system 
was primitive so we added a storage 
tank, repaired the leaks in the rough- 
inplumbing, added toilets, put in sinks 
and corrected and finished the water 


Delegation 


system. We put in an electrical 
panel, wired plugs for all the rooms, 
added lighting everywhere and 
brought the electrical system up to 
par. 

We installed wrought iron doors for 
security for the two main offices (one 
for Habitat and one for the office of 
SYJAC). We hired a concrete man 
and started adding to the height of 
the exterior walls, built a staircase to 
the second floor, and got started on 
salons for the second floor. We fin- 
ished up a kitchen, a storage area 
for tools, two offices and a day care 
center. 

We did more than construction 
work while we were there. Each 
morning we would either meet for a 
small prayer service and the day’s 
lectionary reading or attend Mass at 
one of the local churches. On week- 
ends we would go to San Felipe, a 
small town near the entrance to San 
Cristobal where my old friend, Father 
Javier Ruiz, has been a priest for a 
long period. Eugenio, the concrete 
man, and his family would shepherd 
us first to Mass then on to one of the 
families’ homes for a meal and a cel- 
ebration. They brought us into their 
homes and their hearts. We were 
invited to many church activities (the 
gathering of palms and foliage for 
Paim Sunday, the celebration parties 
for Confirmation, etc). These friends 
showed us the Cuerpo de Cristo. 

As we worked on construction, we 

watched and worked with the Tzel Tal 
and Tzo Tzil Indians around us. We 
bought wood from a Tzo Tzil family. 
We took the rough-hewn wood down 
the street to a Tzel Tal family who 
were part of the Seventh Day 
Adventist Church. Those folks 
planed the lumber for us. We ate 
lunch at a small roadside restaurant 
covered with thatch that was owned 
by a Tzel Tal widow and three of her 
children. Two of her children were 
going to school and were the first 
children in her family to have that op- 
portunity. We went to the market for 
fruit and vegetables sold by Maya, 
Mam, Tzel Tal, Tzo Tzil, Cak Chi Kel, 
and othér Indians. Each of those 
vendors played a role in our educa- 
tion. - 
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Mark and Greg had returned home 
when the time drew near for the del- 
egation to arrive from Des Moines. 
Eugenio and | got started painting the 
building inside and out. We had fin- 
ished most of the work but had vari- 
ous projects to complete: a wheel chair 
ramp for one of the entrances, a drain- 
age system for the patio, etc. 

The delegation came with some old 
friends and new. Their words are in 


In February 2001 the eleven 
people pictured above traveled 
to Chiapas as a delegation from 
the Des Moines Catholic 
Worker. Their destination was 
San Cristobal de las Casas 
which is located in southern 
Mexico in the State of Chiapas 
along the border of Guatemala. 
This Special Edition of the via 
pacis is a collection of their re- 
flections and photos from the 
trip. 

The goal of the trip was both 
to help with existing work 
projects and to observe the liv- 
ing conditions of the Mayan In- 
dian people in the area. 

The delegation worked at the 
SYJAC Center, which is a 
Mayan Indian Cultural Center. 
SYJAC is a Tsotsil Mayan In- 
dian acronym meaning “service 
to our people.” The Center con- 
tains the offices of Habitat for 
Humanity and a Day Care Cen- 
ter with kitchen and general of- 
fices. 

This Center is one of the few 
organized groups working di- 
rectly with the displaced Mayan 


Editor's 


other articles in this issue of via pacis. 
When they left, | worked alone but in 
the larger community...a community of 
believers. A community not afraid to 
look at the crime around them, the in- 
justice and the disorder of war...of rac- 
ism. A community that does not sit back 
calmly and watch as the crimes are be- 
ing committed. This, for me, is the 
Cuerpo de Cristo. 


Box 


Indian population. Close to 
30,000 displaced persons are 
squatting on hillsides in or around 
the San Cristobal area. Most of 
these people struggle daily just 
to get the most basic of human 
needs: food, water and shelter. 
These Mayan Indians were ex- 
pelled from their communities as 
an extension of NAFTA policies. 
The United States had put pres- 
sure on Mexico to change their 
landholding policies so that the 
former “Ejido” (communally-held 
lands) systems would be re- 
placed by privately held lands. 
Additional copies of this Spe- 
cial Edition of the via pacis are 
available for your use in 


_ fundraising. Speakers are also 


available for presentations. Do- 
nations may be sent to: The Des 
Moines Catholic Worker/Chiapas 
Project, PO Box 4551, Des 
Moines, IA 50306. 

Contact Richard Flamer at 515- 
243-0765 or email flamerrichard 
@ hotmail.com or Fran Fuller at 
515-282-0583 or email 
franciefuller@ msn.com. 
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By CLAIRE QUINER 


| went to Chiapas expect- 
ing to see poverty and de- 
spair. | came back from 
Chiapas seeing that, but also 
culture and beauty more in- 
tense and pure than | have 
ever witnessed before. 

For me, the oldest Indians 
were the hardest to encoun- 
ter. They all seem so physi- 
cally weak. One of the first 
days that | was there an eld- 
erly Indian woman ap- 
proached me speaking her 
tribal language. |, of course, 
didn’t understand a word of 
what she was saying, but as 
| looked at her shaking hands 
holding out her hand-woven 
change purses,| finally rec- 
ognized a word, “tortilla.” | 
realized that she was hungry 
and we went from there. 

The eldest of the economi- 
cally poor Indians tug at my 
heart the most for many rea- 
sons. For one, | believe that 
the children have a much 
greater chance of selling 
their crafts than the old. 
Many of the elders are not 
even able to speak Spanish. 
And also | think that when 
they have to beg for money, 
sell their crafts, and buy their 
food, it hurts the oldest the 
most. 

It seems that the Indian 
culture is based on the land 
they are living on and the 
older Indians remember 
when they farmed their own 
land and when they did not 
have to depend on begging 


for Mexican currency for food. 
This is why it must pain the el- 
ders especially to have to sell 
the things that they used to use 
only within their own tribes to 
survive. The children may not 
have as good of a grasp of this 
because it may be possible that 
the children have never farmed 
like their grandparents have 
farmed or experienced other 
aspects of their culture due to 
the displacement by the gov- 
ernment. 

The beauty of Chiapas is 
breathtaking. The sun there 
must be very different. For ex- 
ample, the purple here and the 
purple there is incomparable 
because the sun shines on 
them so differently. Flowers 
shone so much more brightly 
than flowers here. Even look- 
ing back on the black and white 
photographs that | took while | 
was there, the tones are so dif- 
ferent, especially in photo- 
graphs of the Indians. | found 
myself constantly noticing how 
beautiful their skin is. 

\f there was one day that | 
could have changed what | did 
while | was in Chiapas, it would 
have been the day that another 
delegate and myself climbed 
up to “ La Ormiga.” (the ant). 
Many of the Indians were 
squatting on the hill. The fur- 
ther we climbed up, the bigger 
the audience grew. It later 
came to our understanding that 
there had probably not been 10 
gringos up that hill in the past 
year. This explained very well 
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all of the looks, second 
glances, and stares that we 
received. The children 
were the most blunt about 
it, of course, but not to im- 
ply that we felt any hate or 
disgust from these people, 
just amazement. 

We were just as amazed 
as the Indians were, but for 
different reasons. For one, 
the pathway up the middle 
of the hill was so steep and 
so long. There were 
homes on each side and 
the path gave access to the 
homes all the way up and 
down the hill. The people 
who live on that hill must 
be so strong, especially the 
women. Most females 
have at least one baby tied 
to their bodies and many 
times large bundles of fire- 
wood, which they must re- 
trieve every time they want 
to cook a meal. | felt very 
intrusive while | was on that 
hill. As soon as the chil- 
dren saw us, they would 
run and get their bracelets 
or whatever else they had 
to sell and then they would 
come right to us and start 
bargaining. “Tres por diez 
pesos” (three for ten pe- 
sos) was a familiar phrase. 
We gave a lot of our money 
and belongings away, but 
it was obviously not 
enough. We were only al- 
lowed to take photographs 
of them if we gave them 
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| would like to share with you 
a little about myself. | ama 
forty-two-year-old woman who 
grew up on a farm in northern 
lowa. | am currently a neonatal 
intensive care nurse living in 
Des Moines. | went to San 
Cristobal knowing that | had 
lived a pretty sheltered life. | 
had hopes of experiencing and 
learning about life outside of the 
safe little world in which | lived. 
What | saw and experienced will 
be with me the rest of my life. 


There has not been a day 
since | returned that | do not 
think about the people of San 
Cristobal. Poverty is abundant 
and every day is a struggle just 
to meet basic needs. | have 
never seen people work so hard 
just to survive. They live in 
wooden and cement shacks on 
the side of the mountain. The 
floors are dirt, there may or may 
not be some electricity, and 
there is no clean running water. 
It is a constant reminder to me 
of the excess in which | live. 


One morning | awoke early 
and decided to walk down to the 
market area. The women were 
arriving and getting ready to set 
out their goods to be sold. They 
did not come in minivans with 
their goods in Rubbermaid 
totes; they had walked from their 
homes in the mountain with 
large bundles on their backs 
and many without shoes on their 
feet. Daughters came with their 
mothers carrying goods or 
smaller children. | knew many 
of these children would not go 
to school. They would help 
watch the smaller children and 
sew, weave or crochet helping 
to make more products to sell. 
| then realized that these women 
had probably started their day 
several hours before the sun 
had come up. | noticed as they 
set up that many had brought 
homemade tortillas and food 
with them for the day. These 
women do not have stoves or 
refrigerators at home. Wood 
had to be gathered and a fire 
made to prepare breakfast and 
food for the day. These people 
truly live in the third world. | 
could not help but think of all the 
modern conveniences that | 
take for granted every day at 
home. 
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social justice. 


The Des Moines Catholic Worker Community, founded in 1976, is a 
response to the Gospel call to compassionate action as summarized 
by the Serman on the Mount. In the spirit of the Catholic Worker 
tradition, we are committed to a simple, nonviolent lifestyle as we live 
and work among the poor. We directly serve others by opening our 
home for those in need of food, clothing, bedding, a shower, or a cup 
of coffee and conversation. We also engage in activities that foster 
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Aiter a rather circuitous trip by 
way of Atlanta, because that 
isDelta’s hub, to Mexico City, 
then by Mexicana Airlines to 
Tuxtla, Guitierrez, we were 
picked up by our host, Richard 
Flamer. He had brought along 
‘two vans called Combis. They 
‘were very old Volkswagon 
buses which had been gutted 
‘and refitted with wooden 
benches. The exhaust also 
seemed to vent directly into the 
interior of the bus. These we 
rode for two hours up into the 
mountains to San Cristobal de 
las Casas. Still we could tell 
already that the mountains and 
valleys had stunning vistas and 
‘great natural beauty. 

Our hotel was quite beautiful 
upon entrance with bright col- 
ors, blooming plants and twin- 
Kling lights to welcome us. The 
beds were a bit less welcom- 
ing since they consisted of con- 
crete blocks topped with mat- 
tresses, mine had springs that 
stood up from the surface. Still 
we had a private bathroom, with 
hot water most of the time. We 
were told that in part of the city 
folks got water only every three 
days for four hours and that of- 


ten is in the middle of the night. 


Part of the reason for our visit 
was to support the building of 
a community center for the in- 
digenous people who have 
been expelled from their land 
and have migrated to the slum 
in San Cristobal. They live on 
the mountains surrounding the 
city, a mountain which | tried 
to climb but found daunting, es- 
pecially in the thin air of 6,000 
feet. The houses are made of 
sticks and bark with dirt floors, 
no plumbing or heat of any kind. 

There is also a large food 
market and a craft market. The 
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craft market is next to a 
church and was established 
by Don Samuel de Ruiz, the 
former Bishop of Chiapas, 


the morning and home in the 
evening, up that steep moun- 
tain. It is mostly the women 
who bear these burdens and 
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Rita Corbin 


who is revered as a friend to 
the indigenous peoples. He 
thought the craft market 
wouid allow the folks to sell 
their products in a dignified 
manner. My impression is 
that these people work so 
very, very hard. 

They carry the heavy loads 
of pillow tops, rebozas, 
leather goods, shirts, blouses 
and jewelry to the market in 


usually they are also carrying 
a baby and sometimes two ba- 
bies. They carry their babies 
in the rebozas which seem to 
hold them securely. Many 
times there is an infant carred 
in front and an older child car- 
ried on her back. Her hands 
are free to carry the heavy 
loads. And these women are 
tiny and often very young 
since they marry at 13 or 14. 
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BY CORA BARTEMES 


The Center is being built to 
provide a place for meetings, 
for a child care center so that 
mothers are free to work, an 
office for Habitat for Human- 
ity and perhaps later for other 
social services. The child 
care center was opened while 
we were there and we able to 
meet, and get kisses from, one 
beautiful little two-year-old 
girl, some mothers and chil- 
dren. One mother was so ex- 
cited because now she would 
be able to earn 200 pesos a 
month (about $25) instead of 
the 100 pesos she had been 
earning. 

Our group was able to take 
tools for work at the Center, 
school supplies, and general 
medications, as well as some 
money for paint and other ma- 
terials. This was donated by 
the folks in our parishes and 
parish schools and by the 
people who made the trip. 

We visited two houses built 
by Habitat for Humanity. 
These were in the mountains 
in a small village. They con- 
sisted of a fairly large, maybe 
10x14, living space and two 
small bedrooms. They were 
built of concrete blocks with a 
concrete floor. They had no 
kitchen or bathroom. But they 
were so superior to their pre- 
vious homes of sticks and dirt 
floors. 

The other family we visited 
had eight children and used 
their room as a small store, 
selling a few canned goods 
and drinks ‘to earn a bit of 
money. They had a lovely al- 
tar in one end of the room with 
fresh flowers and holy pictures 
and a crucifix. 

Another day we visited a 
hospital in the mountains 


which is being run by the Sis- 
ters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul. In our group there 
was a nurse and an x-ray tech. 
We were all saddened to see 
the pathetic lack of equipment 
and supplies. They didn’t 
seem to have even basics like 
rubber gloves. The presence 
of doctors was sporadic, and 
they had no surgeons or spe- 
cialists. Still these women 
were lovingly doing what they 
could to ease the suffering of 
the Indian peoples of the area. 

| brought home with me im- 
ages of a child begging for “un 
peso” or “un bonbon,” a tiny 
woman with a child at her 
breast and one on her back, a 
woman carrying two heavy 
buckets of water, beautiful 
flowers spilling over the walls 
everywhere, beautiful moun- 
tains, cascading waterfalls, 
Claire (a 17-year-old girl who 
went with us) sitting on the 
ground with the children, or 
bringing them into the restau- 
rant to share our food. Nick 
(an 18-year-old who won the 
scholarship from St. Pius X 
Church) with a child in each 
arm, the bare feet of the rural 
women walking the rocky 
roads (none of them have 
shoes), women washing their 
clothes in the same river 
where a pig rooted nearby. 

We found the people warm, 
honest, very hard- 
working...folks like us, but liv- 
ing in harsh situations and ex- 
ploited by powers they cannot 
control. We want to help the 
Center and the hospital by 
raising funds for them. We 
feel frustrated that we can do 
So little. 
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By DAVID BARTEMES 


| don’t know exactly when | 
made the decision to visit 
Chiapas, Mexico. | do know 
that the decision has changed 
the way | think about Mexico 
and the Mexican people. 

Once the decision to go was 
final, | was determined to try 
to understand he people and 
their way of life from their 
point of view rather than my 
own. This is why | began the 
trip with a simple prayer. 
“Lord, that | may see as oth- 
ers see, not as | see.” | re- 
peated this prayer many times 
during the eight days | was in 
Chiapas, and I continue to re- 
peat this prayer as | remem- 
ber the scenes of a people in- 
deniured by a system that is 
alien to me. 

The destination of our group 
was the SYJAC Center in San 
Cristobal, a city in the high- 
lands of Chiapas State. | trav- 
eled with a group represent- 
ing the The Des Moines 
Catholic Worker House. The 
purpose of the trip was to ob- 
serve the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the indig- 
enous peoples of the area. 

The men constructing the 
daycare center and educa- 
tional facility were working 
with hand tools and did most 
of the heavy lifting without any 
mechanical assistance. They 
worked hard carrying loads of 
block, sand, gravel and ce- 
ment on their shoulders. 
They worked skillfully, laying 
the blocks, pounding the 
nails, and cleaning as they 
progressed. 

As | watched the men labor, 
| couldn’t help but notice the 
similarities and differences of 


poe" Photographic Exhibitions of Chiapas 
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Talk with your local museum/gallery about a fundraiser for the Chiapas Project. Prin 
matted and ready to be framed or exhibited under glass. 


their labor as compared to a 
construction site in Des 
Moines. The skills and finished 
products were similar, but the 
use of human strength to lift 
and move the materials was dif- 
ferent. There were no cement 
mixers, no gasoline engines, or 
electric motors. They didn’t 
even have a wheelbarrow. 
They would lift a five-gallon 
pail of cement to their shoul- 
ders and carry it to the place 
where it was needed. As | 
watched, | prayed, “Lord, not as 
| see, but as they see.” 

The next day | walked to the 
shantytown on the hillside 
above the Center. The 
shantytown is home to thirty 
thousand Indians who have 
been forced off their traditional 
lands by powerful local politi- 
cians. As | walked, children 
came from the houses. Their 
hands reached up to me and 
pleaded, “Un peso, senior? Un 
peso?” When | pressed a coin 
into one hand, another hand 
would reach up. 

The women came next. They 
were selling their sewn and 
crafted goods. Belts bracelets, 
rebozas, and other items. | 
paid 50 pesos ($6) for a 
handwoven belt for my wife. | 
bought it from a woman who 
was weaving on her doorstep. 
| looked into her house to see 
a dirt floor. There was no wa- 
ter or electricity. There was no 
sewer, and the garbage strewn 
on the hillside told me that 
there wasn’t a regular pickup. 
1 asked the woman how long it 
took her to make the belt. 
“Three days,” she answered. 
So | prayed, “Lord, not as | 
see, but as she sees.” 


Our group took a trip into the 
mountains to visit a hospital 
that was operated by some 
Sisters of Charity. They wel- 
comed us with cookies and 
tea and then gave us a tour 
of the hospital. The buildings 
were a building inspector’s 
nightmare. Termites had 
eaten through the structural 
supports, and the lights were 
hung from ceilings with bare 
wires and no fixtures. Their 
supply room was practically 
empty. 

On the last day of my visit | 
went back to the Center to talk 
with some of the women who 
had been chosen by their 
communities to use the Day 
Care Center. | sat with the 
others on a small bench and 
listened to a mother explain 
that by using the Day Care 
Center she could get a job 
and double her monthly earn- 
ings. She would be able to 
earn 200 pesos a month in- 
stead of 100, or $22 instead 
of $11. 

While she was talking, her 
two-year old daughter was 
working her way around the 
room charming all the visitors. 

| don’t know why, but for 
some reason, her eyes locked 
on mine and she walked over 
to me. Her eyes sparkled like 
onyx, and her smile could 
penetrate any heart. She 
reached up and pulled on my 
shirt so that | slid off the bench 
onto my knees. She tugged 
again so that my face was 
even with hers. Then she put 
her arms around my neck and 
kissed me on the cheek. | 
held her gently and prayed, 
“Lord, not as | see, but as she 
sees.” 


By FR. KEVIN 
CAMERON 


One of the highlights of the 
trip to Chiapas was an oppor- 
tunity to speak with the Vicar 
of the Diocese of San 
Cristobal de las Casas, Father 
Gustavo. The whole delega- 
tion had a chance to learn 
more about the challenges of 
the past, the questions of the 
present and the hopes of the 
future. | was moved by the 
openness of Gustavo and 
grateful for his honesty. 

The conversation focused on 
some of the recent changes in 
leadership from Bishop 
Samuel Ruiz to the present 
Bishop Felipe Arizmendi. 
Gustavo also spoke of the 
ways the diocese has been 
involved with the rights of the 
indigenous. Finally, we began 
to look for ways to be more 
intentional about establishing 
a relationship between the two 
dioceses. 

The leadership of Bishop 
Samuel Ruiz had and contin- 
ues to have a major impact in 
the life of the church in 
Chiapas. Over the last sev- 
eral years, Dan Samuel has 
been a voice for the native 
Mayan Indians who have little 
place in society. The zapatista 
movement has its base in 
Chiapas, and there have been 
many who question what role 
the Catholic Church has in 
supporting Marcos and his 
cause. 

The vicar had questions and 
hopes about how the new 
bishop was going to continue 
these issues. We also learned 
that over the years, the Dio- 
cese of San Cristobal has 
trained 4,000 catechists and 
has ordained 400 to the per- 
manent diaconate. When we 
asked what kind of programs 
were used, the response was 
“the Bible.” The faithful gather 
in homes, share food, drink 
and the stories of Jesus. 
Then, they try to put the Gos- 
pel into action. How will the 
new bishop continue? At the 
time of our visit, the Diocese 
was planning a reception to 
celebrate Arizmendi’s first year 
in office. 

While we were in Mexico, the 
federal legislators were putting 
final touches on a bill that was 
supposed to help the human 
rights of the indigenous 
throughout all of Mexico. 
Marcos immediately rejected 
the bill saying that it was not 
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just “have to have,” is quite 
painful for me. But it mainly 
reminds us that the need for 
love and patience is just as 
relevant here as it is in 
Chiapas, Mexico, just in very 
different ways. 


DELEGATIONS TO CHIAPAS 
FEBRUARY 11 To 18, 2002 


MARCH 9 To 17, 2002 


WORKING TRIPS SPONSORED BY THE CHIAPAS PROJECT TO EXPLORE THE RE- 
GION, HELP WITH THE WORK AT THE SYJAC CENTER, AND TO MEET THE POOR, 
THE DISPOSSESSED, THE VERY PEOPLE WHO FORM THE LARGER BODY OF 


AIRLINE TICKETS CAN BE PURCHASED THROUGH OUR FRIEND, BECKY 
MCLAUGHLIN, AT TRAVEL WORLD, 5922 ASHWORTH ROAD, WEST DES 


FURTHER INFORMATION IS AVAILABLE FROM THE DES MOINES CATHOLIC 
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WORKER. CALL EITHER RICHARD FLAMER AT 51 5-243-0765 OR FRAN FULLER 


AT 515-282-0853 OR EMAIL FRANCIEFULLER@MSN.COM. 
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By LILIA GARCIA 


Hospital San Carlos, located in Altamirano, Chiapas, is run 
by the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. It is the 
second choice of care for the Natives. Their first choice is 
the “curandero,” healers or medicine man or woman. They 
also have another choice, which is a regional hospital set up 
by the Mexican government. This is their last choice be- 
cause they don’t trust the doctors there. Whereas, at San 
Carlos, they know the Sisters will treat them and provide their 
medication even when they are unable to pay. 

Sor Maite is the hospital coordinator. She says patients 
are never turned away. The problem is getting them to come 
to the hospital. They are very proud people and don’t like to 
receive help if they are unable to give something back. 

| was very impressed with the care the sisters provide. Be- 
sides giving the best care regardless of their limited re- 
sources, they also transfer patients at their own expense. 
When babies need to be in a ventilator, they call the govern- 
ment hospital to see if they can be admitted. Other times, 
Severe Cases are transferred to another hospital about three 
hours away. Thankfully, they do have an ambulance. 

Another thing that impressed me is that they have their own 
version of a Ronald McDonald House. Sor Ursula was kind, 
very kind, to give me a tour. There is a “dormitorio,” sleeping 
quarters. If you can imagine this...there are large slabs of 
concrete on the floor. The biggest ones sleep from six to 
nine people. There is the next size, which will probably sleep 
about five. The smaller must be like a double size bed and 
sleeps three or four. Each family is assigned one of these, 
depending on their family size. They also have restrooms 
and showers. In the patio, there is a cooking/dining area 
with small wood burning grills, “parrillas.” 

The families bring their lunches with them. It consists for 
many of them of a ball of cornmeal. They mix this with water 
to make a type of porridge. Sor Ursula told me that the way 
they eat this in cold weather is by mixing it with hot water 
instead of cold. They call this “pozol” and Say it is very good. 

Another thing they do is that they wash their clothes and 
hang them out on a fence or on shrubs at the hospital where 
they are visiting their relatives. According to Sor Ursula, 
they only have one change of clothing so this is how they get 
by. 

The nuns have implemented a mutual help program. They 
have young girls from the “colonias” that live there on a per- 
manent basis. The girls get housing, meals and an educa- 
tion. In return, they help out at the different areas of the 
hospital and also serve as interpreters between staff and 
patients. Some of the patients speak Spanish but the major- 
ity speaks Tzeltal. When the girls are ready to work as nurse's 
aides, lab assistants, etc., they may choose to Stay at an- 
other house that is also part of the hospital. 

The medical staff varies. When | was there, there were 
two Mexican doctors on payroll. There were two that were 
doing their social service, which is one year. A doctor from 
California, Dr. Smith, was there. He volunteers three months 
every year. He has been doing that for the past three years. 
A doctor from Sweden, Hanz, has been there a long time. 
He has a nursery and a vegetable garden. He hopes to be 
able to transplant some of the trees from the nursery to the 
new hospital. Sor Julieta is a pediatrician. 

Sor Maite said that although doctors and other medical per- 
sonnel come to the hospital with the best intentions, they 
sometimes leave frustrated because of the lack of neces- 
Sary equipment and medical supplies. Speaking of which, 
she also told me that they receive donations of medical sup- 
plies and equipment from other countries. Recently, one of 
those shipments was held for several months in customs, in 
Mexico City. By the time they got to the hospital, it was all 
ruined or expired, totally wasted. 

My three-day stay at Hospital San Carlos was the highlight 
of my visit to Chiapas. | was grateful to be able to share my 
expertise in radiology with the staff. | gave a three-day crash 
course in x-ray positioning, technique and protection. 

The x-ray equipment, which is fairly good, was donated to 
the hospital by a group of Brazilian doctors. The person that 
has been taking x-rays is a young man named Agustin. He 
is a native of the area. He has taught himself through an old 
radiology book and the equipment manuals. He could copy 
positioning from the book but knew nothing about protection 
or techniques. We worked on a technique chart, and he and 
Anita took a lot of notes and asked a lot of questions. Anita 
is one of the nurse’s aides and she will be taking x-rays when 
Agustin is not there. 

| thought I was going to be able to give something to our 
brothers and sisters in Chiapas, but there is no way | could 
do that. They are just such good, caring, loving people. They 

taught me that you can be happy even when you don’t have 
anything and that you can give even when there is nothing. 
It hurt to leave. 
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CHIAPAS NEEDS 


Prayers - Without them, none of the test really matters. 
Money - For the following needs: 
&# Operating expenses for SYJAC Center (telephone, electric, vehicle maintenance, 

office expenses, etc.) - $15,000 annually. 
&Renovation costs to double the size of the Day Care Center - $8,000 
a& Purchase of land the Center is located on plus an adjoining lot to build a warehouse 

and classrooms to start a literacy program - $15,000 
a& Add second story to house a sewing cooperative and add a roof for the meeting 

space - $16,000 
&General expenses such as transporting vehicles, sewing machines, and tools to Chiapas 

and to cover expenses for drivers and Richard Flamer while working in Chiapas from January 

to June. 
Tangibles - A dump truck (diesel with dual axles), tractor, woodworking tools (table saw, lathe, 
planer, band saw, drill press), forty-sewing machines in good operating condition, mig welder, small 
generator, router and collection of router bits, two belt sanders, biscuit joiner, hand planets, etc. 
For SYJAC Center use: six computers and two vehicles (An SUV, like a Toyota 4 Runner or Nissan 
Pathfinder and/or a small pickup truck). 


Thanks for your continued support. 
The DM Catholic Worker/Chiapas Project, 1310 - 7th St, Des Moines, IA 515-243-0765 
Please send contributions to: PO Box 4551, Des Moines, IA 50306 


